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Here, by God’s kindly grace, am I not blest 
To come back to the place that I love best ; 
And after weary days in the world’s press, 
Once more to walk the ways of quietness ? 
Coventry, 


Second Edition. a 


MANCHESTER: 
HINCHLIFFE & Co. Ltp., TONMAN STREET, DEANSGATE. 
1923. 


A BACKWATER IN LAKELAND. 


To one who has been long in city pent, 

*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament.—Keats. 


i. 


HE River Thames, noblest, most interesting and historical 
of all our English rivers is peculiar in possessing what 
are called ‘‘ backwaters.’’ Here and there in the river banks 
openings appear, sometimes only large enough for a boat to 
pass through. Within, a large irregular pond opens out, with 
probably an island in the centre, fringed with alder or willow. 
When the river is crowded, as it frequently is in the season, 
especially between Windsor and Boulter’s Lock at Maidenhead, 
occasional boats slip through the narrow openings, mostly 
containing two young people, who moor their boat to the trunk 
or branch of an overhanging tree and dream away the time, 
careless of the busy life of the river a few yards away. 

To get away from the wear and tear, the hurry and scurry 
and the choking dust caused by charas, motors, motor-cycles, 
cycles and four-in-hands rushing day in and day out along 
the main roads in Lakeland, and pass through the narrow 
opening between Burn Banks and Naddle Forest to the 
peaceful seclusion of beautiful Mardale, is like slipping through 
one of the openings referred to into a Thames backwater. 
Hence the title: “ A Backwater in Lakeland.” 


al 
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Il. 


It is over twenty years since I first found my way there and 
I was so charmed and delighted, not only with the beauty, 
restfulness and grandeur of the scenery but also with its 
interesting associations and the quaintness and homely good 
nature of its inhabitants, that it has ever since drawn me as 
a loadstone, but being somewhat gregarious and loving the 
society of my fellow man, never alone. Hence the formation 
of our little Society known as The Mardalians. We have 
wandered over moor and fell in early spring, in summer, in 
autumn. When the hills have been thick with snow, and the 
_ streams raging torrents; when the hot sun has scorched the 
scanty herbage on the fells, and the streams have flowed lazily 
along their rocky beds. I have seen a downpour of rain so 
heavy that it struck up again from the ground in a white mist, 
while the thunder crashed overhead and the forked lightning 
played around Kidsty Pike and Rough Crag. But when the 
storm was over and the muttering of the thunder died away 
in the distant hills, it was time to put on strong boots and go 
out to watch the brown water tearing down the hillsides, 
dashing into spray as it bounded from rock to rock on its way 
to the lake. It is good to see Mardale in all moods. 
‘ 


“Tf thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou would’st forget. 


Go to the woods and hills! No tears _ 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears.” 


Betake thyself leisurely to Wood Howe or Brown Howe 
Crag, there to be fanned to dreamy slumber by the soft west 
wind, and into forgetfulness by the drowsy murmur of falling 


waters. ' 
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The Dun Bull of Pack Horse days. 


400 or 500 years old, 


Shap Abbey. 7 


If. 


SOME six or seven hundred years ago, when the abbeys of 
England were in their glory, and Shap Abbey in its prime, 
its monks no doubt eager for missionary work, an oratory 
was founded in Mardale, nearly a mile above the head of 
Haweswater, at a place now called Chapel Hill. Mardale 
Church is built on what was undoubtedly the site of this 
oratory, and is surrounded by six very large and very old 
yew trees, which it is quite reasonable to assume were planted 
by the monks from Shap Abbey when they built their oratory. 
All the actual records of Shap Abbey were lost, but there is a 
tradition that this oratory was in existence in 1350. At the 
dissolution of the monasteries, part of Mardale was included 
in the parish of Shap, and the souls of the dalesmen were left 
to the tender mercies of the Vicar of Shap in place of the 
monks of Shap Abbey. 

The abbey of St. Mary Magdalene was originally founded 
at Preston-in-Kendal about the year 1150, but the monks 
becoming dissatisfied with their surroundings so near Kendal, 
migrated some time between 1197 and 1202 to the upper reaches 
of the Lowther near Shap, at that time called Heppe. The 
abbey buildings were somewhat extensive. The foundations 
may still be traced, but only the tower, the home of countless 
jackdaws, remains standing. Shap Abbey was the only 
religious foundation in Westmorland. 

Whether the monks of old selected the richest and most 
beautiful valleys in the country for their habitations or made 
them so by centuries of toil, I know not, but certain it is that 
beauty of situation and richness of soil are always to be found 
surrounding the picturesque remains of their once splendid 


houses. Shap Abbey is no exception to the rule. 
a 
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IV. 


“that yew tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude fore-fathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


TALKING about yew trees reminds me of Gilbert White’s 
Antiquities of Selborne. Speaking about an old yew tree in 
Selborne churchyard he says, “‘ Antiquaries seem much at 
a loss to determine at what period this tree first obtained a 
place in churchyards. A statute was passed A.D. 1307, 35 
Edward I. which enacted that ‘no rector may destroy the 
trees in the churchyard.’”’ Edward I. made full use of the 
English yeoman archers, not only in France but in Scotland ; 
hence his desire that yew trees, the finest wood for making the 
long bow, should not be cut down indiscriminately. As far 
as Mardale is concerned there was a special reason for planting 
so many. It lies on the direct route followed by the Scottish 
raiders in their frequent attacks on Kendal. This is very 
abundantly proved by the position of the Pele Houses guarding 
this route. Clifton on the east, Eamont on the west, and in 
between a few miles further south opposite Lowther, Askham 
Hall, the largest of the three. These three Pele Houses are 
in the form of an isosceles triangle with Askham Hall as the 
apex. Clifton and Eamont houses, being some distance apart, 
must have occasionally allowed the raiders to pass unnoticed, 
so Askham was built at a later date near the river, where the 
valley narrows, and it would be more difficult for them to pass 
unobserved. After passing Askham the road was open to 
Kendal. The Mardale yews were no doubt intended for the 
making of bows for the renowned Kendal archers. But long 
before they were large enough to use for the purpose “‘ vile 
gunpowder ” had been invented and they were not required. 
Hence their presence here to day. — 


Entrance to Burn Banks. 


The gate on the left leads to Thornihwaite Force and the paths through the Lower 
and Upper Naddle Forest to Mardale. 


Thornthwaite Force, Haweswater Beck. 


Two views on the road along Burn Banks on the way to Measand. 


Mardale Church. 9 


V. 


THE present church was built towards the end of the 17th 
century, and probably replaced a more primitive building. 
It is not the smallest church in Lakeland, but I think it is the 
smallest to deserve the name of ‘‘ church,” as it contains all 
the features which go to the making of more pretentious 
edifices—nave, chancel, gallery and tower, the whole being so 
small as to be completely hidden by the six yew trees already 
mentioned, which are considerably higher than the tower ; 
the top of the flagstaff only being visible at a distance. The 
church owes much to the Holme family, several of its members 
having been vicars at various times. The present vicarage 
was built and presented to the living by two Holme brothers, 
one of whom was vicar at the time. 

The living is worth £153 per annum, and the vicar there 
some years ago certainly earned it. In those days there was 
no one in the dale capable of playing the harmonium, so the 
vicar played it himself. He was hard at it from the moment 
the service began. But his worst time was when the hymns 
came on. At the point where, “‘In quires and places where 
they sing,” the first hymn is sung, he was down at the 
harmonium, and not only did the playing but the singing as 
well, for if he stopped they all stopped—I say “all,” that 
means seven or eight—so he had perforce to keep going, and 
being rather stout, by the time the hymn was finished his breath 
was also. He hurried back to the desk, mopping his perspiring 
face, and gasped through the prayers as well as he could. 
By the time the service was over he was too exhausted to 
preach, so we always got off with a short sermon. He has 


since received promotion, and I must say he deserved it. — 
Since the arrival of the present vicar a young lady has played 


the harmonium, but for cases of emergency the vicar has 
provided a gramophone with records of the ordinary set music 
of the service. The young lady has recently married and 


aa 
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left the dale, so one of the attractions (or otherwise) of Mardale 
Church will now probably be a regular gramophone service. 

I ought to say here that the young lady, Miss Edmondson, the 
daughter of Mr. Edmondson of Flake Howe, who is the church- 
warden, nearly wasn’t married—at least on the date she had 
fixed. It appears that according to law the publication of the 
banns is not legal unless the congregation consists of at least 
three persons. At the third time of asking only two were 
present, the prospective bride and her father. At the proper 
time the vicar explained the state of the law, much to the 
consternation of the bride-to-be, who quite naturally foresaw 
another period of waiting, but possibly out of consideration 
for her long services as organist, the vicar came to the rescue, 
went across to Chapel Hill Farm and compelled someone to 
come in. ‘All’s well that ends well.”” The banns were 
duly read a third time, and I hope Maggie has been happy 
ever since and will continue so to be. 


bit 


UNTIL the year 1729, the dead of Mardale were strapped to the 
backs of horses and taken up the Corpse Road—hence the 
name—by Mardale Common and Swindale for burial at Shap. 

Hall Caine, in one of his earlier books, entitled ‘‘ The 
Shadow of a Crime,” refers to this custom. Some wicked 
man had died in Mardale with an undivulged crime on his 
conscience and as his coffin was being borne to Shap for burial, 
tied to the back of a strong young horse, a dreadful thunder- 
storm arose and the horse bolted. For three months it 
roamed the fells with the coffin on its back, evading every 
attempt at capture. Then, as is the usual way with these 
stories, the secret somehow came to light, the horse allowed 
itself to be captured, and the poor man was buried at Shap, 
where I hope he rests in peace. 

Three months may seem a long time for a horse to wander 
about under such conditions without being caught, but it 


Kings of Mardale. II 


is not at all impossible. Last summer on two occasions I 
wandered over Swindale Common from Naddle Upper Forest 
to the Corpse Road and beyond, and most delightful rambles 
they were. The Common consists of hollows with boggy 
bottoms, bluffs, small hillocks and clumps of trees. A 
frightened horse can be out of sight in a minute. Anyone 
who has tried to catch a spirited young horse in a meadow 
will quite realise the difficulty under such conditions. 

In course of time, the dalesmen, wearying of this dreary and 
arduous journey, applied for right of burial at Mardale, which 
was duly granted. The first burial in Mardale churchyard 
was that of John Turner, of Mardale Green, in 1729; the last 
body to be borne over the fells for burial at Shap was that of 
John Holme, of Brackenhowe, on the 7th of June, 1736. The 
register begins in 1684, the second name being that of Elizabeth 
Holme. The head of the Holme family from time immemorial 
has been called “ King of Mardale,” and the history of their 
connection with the dale is long and interesting; too long 
to be given here, except in outline. Hugh Holme, whose 
ancestor came over with William the Conqueror, was implicated 
in the Canterbury Conspiracy against King John in the year 
1208, and on the plot being discovered he fled, as did many 
others, to seek safety in Scotland, but, avoiding the main road 
leading through Penrith, he stumbled on this out of the way 
dale, and took refuge in a cave, in the most inaccessible part 
of Riggindale (called Hugh’s Cave to this day), thinking no 
doubt that he would be much safer there than in Scotland. 
When the body of King John had been deposited in the choir 
of Worcester Cathedral, where as much as is left of it still 
remains, and it would have been quite safe for him to return to 
his own home and fireside, he had evidently become so attached 
to Mardale that he decided to remain there permanently. 
Perhaps he had no choice in the matter, as the probabilities are 
that King John would promptly confiscate all his possessions, 
and there would be no home for him to go to. Be that as it 
may, here he remained and his children after him, until the year 
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1885, when the last male in the direct line, Hugh Parker Holme, 
died. His aunt, widow of ‘Rev. William Holme, vicar of 
Mardale, died six years ago, at the age of 90, and with her 
the name of Holme, after more than 700 years, disappeared 
from Mardale for ever. 


VI. 


AN old account written about 100 years ago gives the following 
description of life in the dale before that date : ‘‘ The chimneys 
of the houses were formerly of the most capacious extent, and 
served not only as larders, wherein joints of meat were 
suspended to dry for winter use, but also as the favourite 
gathering places for the inmates of the dwellings. Under the 
smoky dome sat the women knitting, or spinning wool and flax, 
the men carding the wool, and the schoolboy conning the 
barbarous Latinity of Lilly ; while the grandsire of the house 
amused the party with tales of Border strife and superstitious 
legends. The fire was lighted on the hearth, and opposite to 
it was usually a large oaken closet of different compartments, 
on which was carved the owner’s name, the year in which it 
was made, and innumerable scrolls and devices. This was the 
common depository or strong room of the house. The clothing 
of the men was of native fleece, home-spun and woven by the 
_ village weaver; and that of the women was made from the 
finer native wool, dyed to the weaver’s fancy, and fabricated 
by a rude artisan at the owner’s fireside. The furniture of the 
house consisted of a long oaken table, with a bench on each 
side, where the whole family including servants ate together. 
Chairs of heavy wainscot work with high arms, were in use, 
but the usual movable seats were three-footed stools. To 
furnish light for the winter evenings, candles were made of 
peeled rushes, dipped in the hot fat of fried bacon. The 
candlestick was a light upright pole, fixed in a log of wood, 
and furnished with pincers for holding the rushes. The usual 
food consisted of leavened bread (made of a kind of black 
oats), boiled animal food, the produce of the dairy, and a 
limited supply of vegetables.”’ 


. 
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The capacious fireplaces referred to have long since 
disappeared, and given place to comparatively modern kitchen 
ranges, but one of the old oaken closets may still be seen in 
the kitchen of the Dun Bull. The study of Latin under such 
primitive conditions may seem somewhat incongruous, but it 
should be remembered that these old schools were largely 
used for preparing youths for the Universities, and in all cases 
that Latin was invariably one of the few subjects taught in 
every school worthy of the name. The original charter of the 
school states that it was founded by Richard Wright out of 
his love for the inhabitants of Measand and surrounding 
townships for the purpose of instructing children in “ the 
English and Latin tongue, and other good literature.” 

One of the legends of Border strife told by the old 
grandsires runs that the burghers of Kendal had received 
warning of a Scottish raid on the town, the raiders to pass 
through Mardale by Nan Bield Pass and Kentmere, so their 
archers (the Kendal Archers fought well at Agincourt) were 
hastily gathered together, and posted among the rocky ground 
on and surrounding Castle Crag. When within shooting 
distance, volley after volley of arrows were poured into the 
raiders, until there was scarcely a man left alive. Where they 
fell, there they were buried, and their graves remain to this day. 

Mardale is on the direct line of route from Derby and 
Wigan to Carlisle and the North. Long years afterwards no 
doubt many of the disorganised followers of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie in 1745 passed by Whelter on their wild flight to the 
fatal field of Culloden, heedless of the fate which had overtaken 
their raiding fellow-countrymen who sleep in Whelter Hollows 
under the shadow of Castle Crag. 


“ There beneath the Roman ruin 
Where the purple flowers grow.” 


The last stand made in England by the retreating Scots 
was near to the Clifton Pele house. They took up a strong 
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position behind the walls and hedges, and although the Duke 
of Cumberland had private information of their strength and 
position, he failed to dislodge them. In the night, however, 
their courage failed them, and they fled to Carlisle, whose 
small garrison promptly surrendered to the Duke the day 
after, and left the way clear for Culloden. Some of them 
were brought back and imprisoned in Carlisle Cathedral, there 
to await a worse fate than had overtaken their comrades on 
Culloden Moor. 


VIII. 


SINCE writing the paragraph about the old fireplaces I have 
found that one of them still remains in Mardale. It is in an old 
house named Rowan Park which is now used asa barn. All the 
woodwork has long since disappeared except the beams on 
which the floor of the upper room was laid. The size of the 
ingle nook beneath the “ capacious chimney ”’ in this house 
is 5ft. wide by l0ft. long, and the oaken beams on which 
the lath and plaster ‘“‘ larder ’’ portion of the chimney rested is 
6ft. from the floor. The upper portion of the chimney 
projecting through the roof was built of stone on a stout 
oaken frame, forming a kind of canopy. From this frame 
the lath and plaster part of the chimney forming the 
“larder’’ was made. The chimney above the roof is about 
18 inches square. Rain and snow easily came through this 
wide aperture but that did not matter much as there was 10ft. 
of floor space below for the fire, and the smoke from the wood 
or peat fire could find its. way to the outlet from any part of 
this space, and probably be of more use in smoking and drying 
the joints hanging above. The doorway is on the same side 
as the fireplace, and inside on the left is a wall 5ft. long and 
lft. thick which forms the left-hand side of the ingle nook. 
On the right facing this wall an outside turret staircase leads 
from the lower room to the one above, so as not to interfere 
with the inside space of the rooms. The steps are of stone, 


” 
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and half way up is a narrow unglazed opening in the wall 
to give light and air ; the 5ft. wall from the entrance forming 
the left-hand side of the ingle nook prevented draughts from 
reaching those sitting within. The size of the room, excluding 
the ingle nook, is 15ft. by 16ft., the upper room being the 
same size. 

Over the hill, in Upper Naddle Forest, there is an old house 
called Naddle House. Here the old ingle nook and chimney 
are exactly as they were originally built, probably 300 or 400 
years ago. About 70 years ago a new wing with a then modern 
range was added. The old fireplace and living room were left 
undisturbed. The intersecting timbers in the wide chimney 
forming the “larder ’’ on which the joints of meat were hung 
to be cured and smoked are still in position. The present 
tenant is a Greenhow. (The Greenhows as farmers in Mardale 
go back as far as the first register.) His wife is a grand-daughter 
of a man who was born in the house well over 100 years ago. 
When she was a child he used to tell her that when the days 
shortened the children of the house in his day were wont to sit 
round the fire in the ingle nook and through the wide-open top 
of the chimney count the stars as they appeared one by one 
in the wintry sky. 


At Wood Foot a few miles away there is what was in its _ 


day a very fine house, now also used as a barn, built in 1691 
exactly on the same lines as Rowan Park, but at least three 
times as large. It has a marvellous door consisting of two 
inch-thick boards pegged together by 210 wooden pegs. It 
is in as good condition to-day as when it was made 230 years 
ago, save that a few of the pegs at the bottom are broken off. 
This house was built to replace a very primitive dwelling which 
lies in ruins across the yard and must be five or six hundred 
years old. 

This class of house was apparently very general in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In rare Ben Johnson’s 
comedy of ‘‘ The Silent Woman ” written about 1610, Treuwit 
says of Clerimont, ‘‘ What between his mistress abroad and 
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his ingle nook at home, high fare, soft lodging, fine clothes and - 
his fiddle, he thinks the hours have no wings or the day no post 
horses.” 

After the accession of James VI. of Scotland to the English 
throne as James I. the Scottish raids began to slacken, and 
after some years of security from their thieving and blood- 
thirsty practices, such a feeling of security for the safety of 
their flocks and herds came to the dalesmen that they began 
to build themselves new houses with the money which had 
hitherto found its way into the pockets of the Scotch Free- 
booters. Miss Noble gives illustrations of about thirty dated 
lintels over the doors of new houses built in Bampton district 
alone between 1623 and 1746, amongst them Wood Foot 
referred to above. There was no jerry building in those days. 
Nearly all of them are inhabited to-day and no new ones seem 
to have been built since. 


IX. 


THERE was at one time quite a considerable colony at the 
Mardale Banks end of Guerness Wood near the old copper 
mine. The last house left on the edge of Guerness Gill, just 
below the beautiful ravine referred to elsewhere, was used 
as a beerhouse and was pulled down within living memory 
on account of Sunday debauchery. The story goes that 
on a certain Monday a dozen or so hardy hunters hailing 
from Bampton and Askham way called here for an early 
morning drink. As the hostess had been nearly drunk dry 
the day before there was very little left, but she was just 
commencing a new brew, and said it would be quite ready on 
their return. She brewed three strengths, ‘‘ ram-tam, 
middle-mow and pinke,’’ and asked which they would prefer. 
They decided on middle-mow as being neither too strong nor 
too weak. On their return, tired and thirsty, the new brew, 
sweet and still warm was ready, they set to work as only 
hunters know how to do, and a few hours afterwards as the 
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The High Water beyond Measand, where the weasel swam across the lake. 
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Mardale in 1660. 17 


old lady watched them go reeling and staggering through 
Guerness Wood she said, ‘‘ Lor’ bless me, if they’d gitten as 
mich ram-tam what wad hev cumt 0’ them.” There is another 
Mardale story about a colporteur who once called at a 
farmhouse in the dale and tried to sell a bible to the farmer’s 
wife. She obstinately refused, and at last he gave it up 
remarking that he was afraid she was a weak woman. ‘‘ What,” 
she said, ‘“‘ me a weak woman, hed thirteen bairns an’ sniggin’ 
wood oot o’ Guerness twice a week. Me a weak woman!” 
She must have been one of many who were “ sniggin’ wood 
oot o’ Guerness ”’ in those days as there is very little left now 
in that portion adjoining Mardale Banks. 

¥ 

X. 


Miss Noble, of Beckfoot, in her book “ History of the 
Parish of Bampton’ quotes an indenture made in 1660 
concerning an arbitration between the tenants and the Lord 
of the Manor of Thornthwaite, which includes Mardale. At 
that time there were thirteen tenants in Mardale, six of whom 
were named Holme, two Haton, the others Strickland, Jackson, 
Bowman, Dennison and Browne. In Measand there were 
eight—three Wrights, three Hodgsons, one Noble and one 
Aray. To-day there are only three in Mardale and one in 
Measand. 

In 1660 the wants of the inhabitants must have been few 
and their food scanty. There is, however, on all sides evidences 
of a much higher state of cultivation than exists to-day. So 
many families of the same name indicates that farms had to 
be split up for sons or daughters. They could not then get 
out into the world as they can to-day and had perforce to make 
the best of things as they were. Even to-day, with the tenants 
reduced to one-fifth it is difficult to understand how they 
manage to scratch a living out of the poor land. I rather 
think their salvation is due to unlimited fell pasture for their 
sheep and fell ponies. When it is a bad year for the sheep 
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there are hard times in the dale. Then again they are 
occasionally disturbed by the predatory excursions of the 
wild stags which come cropping in the dale, not only from 
Naddle Forest but also from far Martindale. 

Talking about deer reminds me of a story good old Noble 
Ewbank told me on my first visit to Bampton Grange. He 
was one of the few remaining Westmorland statesmen and a 
fine specimen of a man, about six feet high, broad in proportion, 
with a head like a Greek god. He was a great sportsman, and 
in his time had been a champion wrestler, yet withal he was 
the gentlest of men. He told me many stories of the dales, 
too long to repeat here, but about the deer, he said that in 
hard winters when the snow was deep in the forest they used 
to come over the tops into Mardale in search of food, but, 
said he, with a twinkle in his eye, “a lot more comes ower 
nor goes back.”” Some years ago, a Martindale stag got as far 
down the dale as Bampton. It was stalked by two of the 
dalesmen and shot in the Lowther, nearly opposite Knipe, 
between the two commons of Knipe and Butterwick, and 
carried to the nearest barn. At that time, Mr. Hasell, lord of 
the manor of Barton and owner of the forest of Martindale, 
exercised his forest rights himself, but has since leased them 
to Lord Lonsdale. His deer-keeper witnessed part of the 
affair from a distant hill through a telescope and guessed at the 
rest. A police search was made, and the carcase of the stag 
was found in the haymow of a Knipe farmer, who confessed 
to having shot it. Of course he did nothing of the kind, but 
as the carcase was found on his premises he could not possibly 
get out of it. I knew both the stalkers and had a strong 
suspicion as to which of them actually fired the shot. He has 
long since gone “‘ where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest.”” I know also, where most of the money 
came from to defend the action which was taken against the 
farmer for shooting the stag. Naturally he lost the case, and 
it would probably have ended there but for a Penrith solicitor 
who knew somewhat more about the forest laws than the 
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dalesmen. He persuaded them to take the matter to a higher 
court. This was done and after several trials the final appeal 
was heard in the King’s Bench Division. After a long legal 
argument on the old forest laws, dating back to William Rufus 
and the New Forest, Mr. Justice Ridley said he had come to 
the conclusion that the magistrates were wrong in holding 
that the defendant was found in unlawful possession of the deer. 
Mr. Justice Bingham said he was of the same opinion. It was 
not an offence to have the deer in the circumstances proved, 
because it was ‘‘ done in the forest, chase, or purlieus’’; and 
it was also not an offence because this animal was not a deer 
“kept” or “ being”’ in the forest. Therefore the conviction, 
being wrong, must be quashed—which was done. This 
decision caused great rejoicing in the dale, and now fewer 
stags than ever go back. Not so very long ago, one wintery 
afternoon, three fat stags were shot between Riggindale and 
Whelter Hollows. Venison was very plentiful in Mardale 
for many a day after. In my office there are three pairs of 
antlers, one of them with ten points, from stags which came 
over from Martindale but did not go back. 

Some years ago I wrote to the survivor of the two stalkers, 
who now resides in the South of England, and asked him point 
blank whether it was not Noble Ewbank who shot the stag. 
His reply was: “ You are quite right in your conjecture. 
Noble felled it reet enough. He was a gay good ’un at the job. 
You may be also interested to know that t’ buck wad nivver 
have been hidden in Threlkeld’s barn if the snow had not 
come, as it was arranged that I should go for it that night 
with a cart to bring it up to our own place. There are several 
heads of the same herd hanging up in Manchester which I 
shot myself.” I was very glad to get this letter, as it exactly 
confirmed what George Clark told me, following Ewbank’s 


story. 
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XI. 


‘THERE are many ways to wander in, 
There are many lands to see: 
The west wind blows.in the orchard close 
And the green woods beckon me.” 


THERE are many people who have been visiting the Lake 
district for ten and even twenty years who do not know where 
Mardale is. It can be reached by many ways. By mountain 
tracks from Shap via Keld, Swindale and Mardale Common, 
or Rosgill, Swindale and Naddle Forest; from Kendal by 
Longsleddale and Great Scarth Pass; from Staveley or 
Windermere by Kentmere and Nan Bield; from Ambleside 
by Troutbeck, Il] Bell and Thornthwaite Crag, or by the old 
road from Ambleside to Kirkstone Pass, over Caudale Moor, 
Thornthwaite Crag and Nan Bield or Rough Crag; from 
Patterdale by Low Hartsop and Hayeswater or Angle Tarn 
and Kidsty Pike ; from Howtown, Pooley Bridge or Askham, 
by Lowther Stables, the Roman Road on the ridge of High 
Street, then by Fordingdale Bottoms to Measand, or High 
Raise and Bason Crag to Whelter, or High Raise and Kidsty 
Pike to Riggindale, or Rampsgill Head, Riggindale Straights, 
and Rough Crag to Mardale Green. These ways can all be 
varied, but they end in the most primitive and secluded dale, 
the most charming and restful to be found in all Lakeland. 
No sound is heard in the dale save the muffled bleat of a 
sheep, the distant bark of a sheep dog on the fell side, or the 
weird shout of the shepherd to his dog. Eminent travellers 
over 100 years ago wrote enthusiastically about the reposeful 
beauty of the dale and the imposing grandeur of its hills and 
crags. (All the routes mentioned above are clearly marked on 
the map at the end of the book.) 


‘* A bower quiet for us... . 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, 
and quiet breathing.”’ 
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During the past summer there has been a temporary 
rush of motorists of all kinds to Mardale, in consequence of 
illustrated articles in several pictorial papers, “‘ The Graphic,”’ 
“ Autocar,” etc., also in the “‘ Times”’ and other newspapers, 
but from my observation of them they are not the kind of 
people to go there again. Most of them ran up to the church 
or Dun Bull then turned round and went back. It would have 
paid them better to buy picture postcards and leave the dale 
in peace. They would have known just as much about 
Mardale. I am very pleased to find that the authorities have 
now decided to close the road to Mardale entirely to large 
charabancs. 


XII. 


There on beds of violets blue 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew.—L’ Allegro. 


THE only ways to Mardale by road are from Penrith (15 miles), 
or Shap (11 miles), both roads meeting at Bampton. After 
passing Bampton and Thornthwaite, there is a charming 
stretch of roadway between Burn Banks and Naddle Forest 
bordered by wide margins rich with blackthorn, hawthorn, 
mountain ash, dwarf willow, gorse and broom, brambles and 
wild raspberries, with wild flowers of many kinds in their due 
seasons. Beyond Burn Banks it is well to pause at the bend 
of the road just above the boat-house, when the Low Water 
of the lake and the distant hills come suddenly into full view. 
From here the road follows the windings of the lake, never 
more than a few yards away, with ever-changing views, passing 
Measand and its big tree and waterfall, with a delightful run 
on the margin of the High Water, until, a little way beyond 
the church, it ends in the yard of the Dun Bull, under the 
shadow of Branstree. So enclosed is this part of the dale 
that from Martinmas to Candlemas no gleam of sunshine 
reaches the Dun Bull, but in the days to come the sun will 
shine on the waters above where the Dun Bull used to be. 


as. 
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I have just returned (third week in May) from a short 
visit and found the wayside banks aglow with primroses, 
violets, bluebells, airbells, wood anemone and wild strawberry, 
with the foxglove and others springing up. The gills and sikes 
crossing the road and the wet land near them were bright with 
the yellow blooms of marsh marigold. The graceful, pendulous 
white blossom of the burberry enlivened the hedgerows. The 
sunlight on the forest brought out the many shades of the 
leaves, from the burnt sienna of one variety of the sycamore 
and oak to the feathery green of the larch. Broom and gorse 
were bursting into bloom as the blackthorn blossoms died 
away. 


XIII. 


Climb with me the steep,— 
Nature’s observatory—where the dell, 
Its flowery slopes, its river’s crystal swell, 
May seem a span; let me thy vigils keep 
*Mongst boughs pavilion’d where the deer’s swift leap 
Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell.—Keats. 


THE visitor to Mardale is never at a loss for something to do. 
For the fisherman there is the lake, the two tarns and a choice 
of becks. For the fell climber several rounds over the hills 
from 10 to 30 miles in extent. For those who seek rest, quiet 
strolls by the lake-side to Naddle or Measand, or up the dales. 

One very pleasant and easy day’s walk is from Mardale 
over Swindale Common, down Swindale and by Tailbert to 
Shap Abbey. The path over the Common is not very distinct, 
but the direction is due east. Some years ago the dead body 
of a woman who had been missing three weeks was found 
within a few yards of it. I don’t mention this as one of the 
attractions of the walk, but merely to emphasise its loneliness. 
Some good views are to be obtained from the top. 

Beyond Tailbert the fells slope down to the Lowther and 
soon the abbey tower, cracked and seamed with age, comes 
into view. From here the road leads through luscious meadows 
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bordering the Lowther past Rosgill, to end in the churchyard 
opposite the Crown and Mitre at Bampton Grange. Here a 
lunch will be acceptable. Afterwards an hour or so spent in 
the church and village, then a quiet stroll back by the forest 
or road in time for dinner at the Dun Bull would mark the 
end of a perfect day. 

Years ago when my old friend George Clark was landlord 
of the Crown and Mitre my wife and I spent several holidays 
there and once did this identical walk, but the reverse way, 
starting from Bampton Grange and lunching at Mardale. 
George used to tell me that the distance from the doorstep of 
the Crown and Mitre to the doorstep of the Dun Bull was 
exactly six miles. 

After lunch we strolled quietly back along the charming 
roadway from Mardale Green to Bampton Grange, stopping 
now and then to pluck the ripe raspberries and hazel nuts 
which were abundant here and there on the roadside, or to 
watch the hungry trout rising from the waters of the lake to 
make their supper off the water midges, and leave behind 
them ever widening rings on its otherwise calm surface. 
Presently I noticed coming from the direction of Guerness 
Wood a triangular ripple evidently caused by some animal 
swimming across the lake. As it was coming directly towards 
us we waited for it to land. As it came nearer I took it to be 
a water rat, but on landing found it to be a very fine weasel. 
In spite of its viciousness the weasel is a very beautiful and 
graceful animal. It was very tired with its swim and was 
walking very slowly over the pebbly beach. While my wife 
was admiring its graceful lines—I killed it. I am not going to 
repeat here what she said to me, but I was filled with remorse 
all the way back to Bampton and wished I had left the animal 
to work its will on Kitchen’s chickens and eggs. 

The sun was setting as we neared the boat-house and 
shone on the upper part of Naddle Forest with that mellow 
light peculiar to sunset. The water of the lake were so still 
that every tree and rock were faithfully reproduced below as 
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in a mirror, with all the wealth of colour with which early 
autumn endows the woods. It was a sight worth going a 
long way to see. The roadway hereabout is somewhat narrow, 
but its banks are studded with primroses and foxgloves, the 
airbell, violet, wood anemone, and the tender blue of the 
forget-me-not, while the tiny rills on the roadside are dotted 
with the small white petals of the ranunculus, set off with 
the bright yellow of the lesser celandine. The meadows are 
spangled with primroses and cowslips; the convolvulus and 
the honeysuckle trail along the hedgerows, and the goosetongue 
and parsley ferns grow wherever a bit of moss lodges in the 
old walls. 

In the cutting leading from the boathouse to Burn Banks, 
at the bend in the road where the bank is steepest and on 
the sunny side, the tender tendrils of the wild strawberry 
creep over its surface, and on a moonless summer night the 
glowworms, like phosphorescent spots of light, come and go 
amongst its leaves; while across the lake, in the recesses of 
the forest the weird, unearthly screech of an owl occasionally 
disturbs the stillness of the night. 

The winding and undulating roadway dhrdugit Burn 
Banks is charming and delightful. A paradise of wild flowers : 
“Ye peretty daughters of the earth,” as Sir Walter Raleigh 
calls them. 


“TI know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine.” 


Two miles further through the meadows, by the old homes 
of the fast disappearing race of statesmen, the Crown and 
Mitre was reached, where we did full justice to a good dinner. 

Next morning my wife would insist on going back to 
recover the body of the weasel in order to have it stuffed to 
take home. Whether this was out of sympathy for the little 
beast or to be a perpetual reminder to me of what she, 
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amongst other things, described as a cold-blooded murder, 
I cannot say—and I thought it better not to ask. Fortunately 
when we arrived it had disappeared. Probably some bird or 
beast of prey observed it when looking for a morning meal 
and devoured it with as much satisfaction and thankfulness 
as did the Children of Israel when they found manna in the 
wilderness. 

One morning I was standing at the door of the hotel talking 
to George Clark, when three or four ragged urchins passed. 
He said, “‘ Give one of those boys a penny and ask him his 
name.” I did so, and was somewhat staggered when he glibly 
rattled off ‘‘ Arthur Grosvenor Fitzwilliam Cholmondeley 
Wentworth Howard Plantagenet Kitchen.” I gave the boy 
another penny. After starting as a king and ending as a 
scullion, with that awful burden on his back through life, I 
thought he deserved it. His father was the boatman on 
Haweswater. I came to know him very well later on. He 
had eight children then, all with a similar string of aristocratic 
names. When a child was born he used to go to Lowther, 
consult the visitors’ book, and pile all the names he found there, 
which he had not already appropriated at previous christenings, 
on the unoffending head of the new arrival. Altogether he 
had fourteen children. As time went on his enthusiasm for 
names became somewhat blunted or the list of suitable names 
ran out, and I believe the fourteenth child had only two 
christian names. Some years ago the poor man fell on evil 
days, and presently died. Probably his end was hastened by 
remorse for the life-long burden he had inflicted on his innocent 
offspring. One never knows. 


XIV. 


BAMPTON is full of historical associations. It has produced 
more distinguished men than usually falls to the lot of such 
remote and isolated villages. Amongst them Hugh Curwen 
Archbishop of Dublin and Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He 
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was, however, a veritable “ Vicar of Bray.’’ First a Catholic 
priest, after the Reformation in the time of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., a Protestant ; again a Catholic under Mary, and 
finally ended, under Elizabeth, as the Protestant Bishop of 
Oxford. Dr. John Mill, a great.classical scholar, who after a 
distinguished career was appointed Canon of Canterbury in 
1704. The man, however, who added the greatest distinction 
to Bampton and its school was Dr. Edmund Gibson, who 
after a remarkably successful career became Bishop of Lincoln 
and afterwards Bishop of London. He died in 1748. There 
is a tablet to his memory in the Church. 

A short time ago I was staying at the Russell Hotel in 
London, and strolling round the neighbouring S@uare came 
across the entrance at the bottom of Handel Street to St. 
George’s Gardens. They were at one time the burial ground 
belonging to St. George’s Chapel. All the flat and upright 
tombstones have been removed and placed alongside the walls, 
but the sarcophagi are still in position. On one of those near 
the path I found the following inscription :— 


ANNA 
6th daughter of Richard Cromwell, 
2nd wife of Thomas Gibson, 
Born March 27, 1659. 
Died in London, December 7, 1727. 


* 


She was born during the year that her father acted for a short 


time as Lord Protector after the death of his father, Oliver 
Cromwell. On the other side the inscription reads : 


THOMAS GIBSON, M.D. 
Physician-General to the Army. 
Born at Bampton, Westmorland, 1647. 
Died in London, July 16, 1722. 


The two inscriptions are engraved in plain leaded block letters, 
and are free translations of much longer Latin inscriptions, 
which time had almost obliterated. He was the author of 
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Gibson’s ‘‘ Anatomy,’’ and would probably be uncle to the 
Bishop, whom he appointed his executor. He gave {200 
towards the endowment of Bampton Grammar School. 

The Gibsons were a very old Bampton family with a record 
extending from the time of Henry VIII. Miss Noble gives a 
list of fifty-three Gibsons from the Bampton Registers between 
the years 1638 and 1782. Another distinguished Bamptonian 
was Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Richardson. The list of others 
is too long to give here, but it is stated that Mr. Bowstead when 
Master of Bampton Grammar School educated at least two 
hundred priests. So noted was this school that it was said 
“they drove the plough in Latin in Bampton.” A free library 
was established in the village in 1710. 

In the churchyard facing the hotel is a gravestone to the 
memory of John Squire Marshall, of Staingarth, who died in 
1837, aged 46. Also his father who died 1851 aged 91. Also 
his mother who died 1862 aged 103. Staingarth should be a 
success as a health resort. 
sit XV. 

ANOTHER interesting walk is by the Corpse Road and 
Mardale Common. About 300 or 400 yards beyond the peat 
hut ruins a sharp turn to the left should be made between 
Rowantreethwaite and Brown Howe, across a belt of moorland 
which shelters a few grouse, leaving Woof Crag on the left, 
and continuing due north until either Naddle Beck or the path 
leading through Higher Naddle Forest by Naddle House 
(referred to on page 15) is reached. Hereabout is a herd of 
wild deer, introduced by Lord Lonsdale some years ago, chiefly, 
I believe, from Exmoor. They are not so much in evidence 
as their tame cousins of Lowther Park, which stroll sedately 
away at the approach of strangers. These rarely see a human 
being, and anyone fortunate enough to come upon them 
suddenly, as I have done on several occasions, will be able 
to appreciate the grace and beauty of startled stags in wild 
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flight. These are the stags mostly responsible for the predatory 
raids on Mardale’s meagre fields. From here the path runs 
by Naddle Beck through a tangle of blackthorn to the very 
primitive bridge over the Haweswater Beck, thence to 
Thornthwaite Force, a fine waterfall which would cost a 
shilling to see in Wales, but is so little thought of here that not 
one visitor in twenty to Mardale ever sees it, or knows of 
its existence. As the land purchased by the Manchester 
Corporation for the purposes of a reservoir ends about a 
quarter of a mile above this waterfall it should not be interfered 
with, but remain a “thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” 

Another name for Thornthwaite is Bampton Patrick, 
so named after Patrick de Culwen. The Hall still bears traces 
of its importance in the Middle Ages. What was the private 
chapel connected with the Hall has suffered the fate of many 
such places and is now used as a bar, although the name 
“chapel” still clings to it. The Hall was occasionally the 
residence of Belted Will Howard, and he is supposed to have 
died there, as it is on record that he was in residence at the 
Hall two days before his death. Sir Walter Scott thus 
describes him : 


Tawny his boot and gold his spur, 
His cloak was all of Poland fur, 

His hose with silver twined ; 
His Bilbao blade, by Marchmen felt, 
Hung in a broad and studded belt: 
Hence in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Call’d noble Howard, Belted Will. 


On his visits to Thornthwaite Belted Will would no doubt 
extend generous hospitality to the Abbot and High Officers of 
Shap Abbey and the old dale would be a scene of splendour 
for the time being. Hawking, hunting, fishing and all the 
sports and pastimes of a gorgeous age. Poor old Thornthwaite 
Hall—what a fall is there. 


A Female Peregrine Falcon. 


Trapped in Flake Howe Crags, August, 1922, after a destructive career 
amongst the young chickens and ducks in the neighbourhood, 


Wild Deer from Martindale Forest. 


“A lot more comes ower nor goes back." 


“The Mask that hangs in Tonman Street.” 


Views on Whelter Beck, all within a distance of about 60 yards. 


The bottom one does not give a very good idea of the actual thing. It is in a deep gully 
overhung with trees, and the photo. had to be touched up—not very successfully. 
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I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle or bushy dell of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side. 


In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs.—Comus. 


The walk from Naddle Bridge through the lower forest back 
to Mardale, from early spring to late autumn, is most delightful. 
It always brings to mind Pierce Egan’s schoolboy story of 
Robin Hood and Sherwood Forest. The way, which is at 
times very undecided, runs through brakes of underwood 
with here and there open glades, sometimes through a narrow 
lane of bracken six feet high or more, with glimpses now and 
then of the sunlit lake. To my mind the silence of the forest 
is one of its greatest charms ; the only sounds to be heard being 
the breeze rustling among the trees, or the lapping of the 
tiny waves as they break on the stony margin of the lake. 
In the spring the delicate blossom of the wild cherry and the 
crab apple would delight the eye of a Japanese artist. When 
the flood comes this charming and delightful ramble will 
disappear, and its place be taken by a bridle-path high up on 
the hillside. In imagination I can see this new bridle-path, 
narrow and innocent of fences of any kind, following the 
contour of the hills, well above the water line, under Hugh’s 
Laithes Pike, the huge mass of Walla Crag hiding the view 
beyond Measand. Measand peninsular and the straits 
separating the High Water from the Low Water will disappear, 
and their place be taken by a long, curving coast line, beginning 
at Burn Banks, passing under Lad Crags and Laithwaite Crags 
to Whelter Knotts, thence by bays and rocky promontories as 
far as the Rigg, from whence it will continue in a straight line 
to the southern end of the lake below Harter Fell, forming an 
oblong sheet of water, over what is now Mardale Green, a 
quarter of a mile wide and nearly a mile long. 
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XVI. 


HuGu’s Laithes Pike reminds me of a story told by one of the 
oldest inhabitants of the dale. Once upon a time a certain 
Jimmie Lowther, famous for his bullbaiting, cockfighting, 
hunting, swearing and drinking habits, came to a bad end by 
breaking his neck while steeplechasing on a spirited young 
horse when he was drunk. He was duly buried in the family 
vault, but his sudden end, having deprived him of the 
opportunity of repenting his many sins and wickednesses, 
his spirit could not find rest while his body remained surrounded 
by those of his more or less respectable ancestors. In vain the 
parson of Lowther tried to exorcise his restless soul. His 
nocturnal ramblings continued to affright the villagers. 
Finally, they dug him up and translated his remains to the 
highest point in Naddle Forest, where he has since rested in 
peace. Whosoever does not believe this story let him go there 
and see. The stone which marks his resting-place is one of the 
most prominent objects to be seen from Burn Banks, perched 
on the skyline on the top of Hugh’s Laithes Pike. 

Soon after the publication of the first edition of this book, 
two ladies called at my office to ask for a copy to send to the 
sister of one of them who spent her youthful days in Mardale. 
A few weeks afterwards I had a most delightful letter from her 
in which she says: “I am not quite sure if you are right in 
saying that Jimmie Lowther ceased from troubling after the 
burial at the top of that hill. I was taught to look with awe 
for his appearance there on horseback though I can’t say I 
ever saw him. He couldn’t come down because all the clergy 
and the faithful on the countryside assembled round his hill-top 
to shout him down, and by strength of lung confined him 
within narrow limits. He may come down in his indignation 
when they begin work for the reservoir as another ghost of my 
acquaintance did when a railway insisted on making itself to 
Chapel-en-le-Frith across what used to be his land.” She 
goes on to say : “ It takes me back more than fifty years to the 
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time when I loved that valley and was very fond of the last 
King of Mardale. We made poetry together about his ancestor 
of the cave. Poor Hugh, he was such a nice boy, with his 
laughing hazel eyes and his baritone voice : and now his grave 
will be drowned in Manchester’s drinking water, and the 
Kingdom of Mardale will be ‘ one with Nineveh and Tyre.’ ”’ 
A most interesting letter for which I am grateful. What 
might have happened if Hugh had not died ? 


XVII. 


On rounding Walla Crag, at one time a favourite nesting place 
for eagles, the full beauty and majesty of the scene will be 
revealed. A beautiful sheet of water below, and in the distance 
a semi-circle of mountain peaks and crests. The path will be 
high enough to see the crest of High Raise and the sharp point 
of Kidsty Pike. Further on to the south Rough Crag, 
well-named, creeps like some monster saurian from the bowels 
of High Street, with head, the Rigg plantation, bent towards 
the lake. Further again, the imposing front of Harter Fell 
blocks up the dale to the south, with Branstree and Selside 
Pike on the east. At first sight, these fine hills do not appear 
to be so imposing as those at the head of Ullswater, partly 
because of their nearness, and partly by the fact that the level 
of Haweswater is so much higher, 218 feet, than that of 
Ullswater. As a matter of fact, the highest hill viewed from 
Patterdale, and some distance away, is St. Sunday Crag, 
2756, and Mardale’s highest near to is 2718, while the 
remainder of the hills comprising Mardale Head are higher 
and far more picturesque than the corresponding ones in 
Patterdale. 

Leaving Walla Crag behind, the path will again follow 
the contour of the hills, amidst tumbled rocks and patches of 
old trees. 

“ Through many an hour of Summer suns, 
By many pleasant ways.” 
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Between Guerness Wood and Mardale Banks Guerness 
Gill will have to be crossed and here the first bridge will be built. 
It will cross the deepest and most beautiful ravine in Mardale 
district. The gill pours down between broken precipitous 
rocks in places thirty to forty feet deep, every ledge in the 
rocky sides containing growths of heather, bilberry, fern, moss, 
bracken and a variety of wild flowers. Here and there where 
there is more soil, mountain ash and dwarf willow grow, their 
branches occasionally meeting across the ravine, forming a 
small arch like the groined roof of a narrow cathedral aisle. 
The ravine is nearly a mile long and drops from its source on 
Swindale common over three hundred feet. About half way 
there is the deepest single waterfall in Mardale, which must 
be a very fine sight in times of flood. 

After crossing this ravine the path will wander through 
breast-high bracken and tangled masses of juniper, or as the 
natives call it, savin, until, just beyond Brown Howe Crag it 
strikes the Corpse Road from Shap and Swindale. Between 
Brown Howe Crag and the Rigg the top of Wood Howe 
will form the only island in the lake. 

This brings to mind a fine fox hunt we witnessed some years 
ago from Wood Howe top. The throw-off was at Castle Crag. 
Presently the fox bolted and was away across the screes to 
Flake Howe Crags, then through the meadows below Riggindale 
House, across the beck and up the other side, the grey fox in 
front, a long line of dogs in Indian file following, until they 
were lost in the bracken below Heron Crag. We waited a long 
time and thought reynard had gone over Nan Bield or Harter 
Fell, in which case we should have seen no more. Then 
suddenly we heard a great shout from Chapel Hill, and there 
he was trotting calmly down the meadow towards Riggindale 
Beck. He crossed the beck and went through the Crag 
plantation, crossed the road and passed right in front of us 
towards Mardale Beck, apparently with the idea of taking to 
Mardale Banks. Just then, however, the first of the dogs 
appeared, hot on the scent, and reynard turned and went 
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straight down the dale to Whelter Beck. He then turned up 
the beck side and went to earth in Whelter Crags. With the 
exception of the time between losing the dogs in the bracken 
under Heron Crag to the appearance of the fox at Chapel Hill 
the whole hunt was in sight,—and we were in the dress circle. 
We followed to Whelter, and when the fox was finally killed 
his brush was found to be so mangled by the terriers in trying 
to bolt him that it was useless, so Joe gave me the mask. 
I wrote a hunting song fully describing the run to the tune of 
the ‘‘ Mardale Hunt,” which was sung at the next Mardale 
meet. Here is the last verse. 
The mask now hangs in Tonman Street, 
Away ! Away ! 
Where the Mardalians oft do meet, 
Away ! my lads, away. 
So here’s to Bowman and his hounds, 


When next he hunts old Mardale bounds, 


We'll be there when his horn resounds, 
Away ! Away, my lads, away. 


Of course, one does not expect poetry in a hunting song. 
Passable rhyme and a rousing chorus are of much more 
importance. 

For cool deliberate impudence commend me to the 
Mardale fox. It is only when he hears the huntsman’s horn 
or the baying of the hounds that he gets a move on. When 
staying at Whelter last summer I went out early one morning 
to meet the postman, and on the way down observed in the 
meadow below what appeared to be a young sheep dog sitting 
on its haunches carefully watching me. It remained in this 
position until I was quite near, when it got up quite casually, 
jumped the wall, crossed the road in front of me, and leisurely 
climbed the screes, turning round at the top to take a last 
look before disappearing in the bracken. Behind Whelter 
there is a small colony of rabbits, whose favourite feeding 
place in the early morning is that same meadow. Probably 
reynard had breakfasted off one and did not desire his digestion 
to be interfered with. 
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XVIII. 


OnE of the Holmes once built a tower on Wood Howe in such 
a position as to command all the bridle-paths converging on 
Mardale and the road as well, as far down as Measand. 
Whether it was built for contemplation and study, or merely 
for vulgar spying purposes, no man can say. The tower 
stones have been carted away to build barns, and the timber 
cut up for firewood. Nothing now remains but the foundations 
and a few rough stones not worth carting away. The building 
itself was standing less than 100 years ago. 

Beyond Wood Howe the path will continue under Brown 
Howe Crag to a junction with the Corpse Road above Grove 
Brae, where a bridge will cross the Armold Beck which is 
formed by the junction, high above the site of the bridge, 
of Rowantreethwaite Beck and Hopgill Beck. It is to be 
hoped that the bridge will be a rustic wooden one, in keeping 
with the deep gorge and the beautiful waterfalls above, which 
are second only to those already described on Guerness Gill. 
From here the path will run on Branstree fell-side, over 
Woodford Gill, where the wandering stag’s-horn moss creeps 
round the sheltering corners of the boulders which mark the 
utmost limit of the winter floods, and in full view of the triple 
falls from Small Water and Blea Water. 

At the end of Branstree Fell, across the brawling beck and 
just above the present lonning, the path will strike the one from 
Longsleddale over Great Scarth Pass, and a little further, under 
the frowning shadow of Harter Fell, the path from Kentmere 
over Nan Bield Pass will be reached. 

The Isle of Man is noted for the abundance and beauty 
of its heather, and is sometimes called the Purple Island. 
These paths meet just above where the raised lake will tail 
out, at the edge of about half-a-mile of undulating moorland 
thickly overgrown with heather, which surrounds Dodderwick 
Force and extends to the foot of Mardale Head waterfalls. 
When in full bloom the heather is fuller and of a richer purple 
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than anything I have seen in the Isle of Man, and is one of the 
beauty spots of Mardale. 

Leaving this moorland behind, the path will cross a 
bridge over Mardale Beck and continue in a diagonal direction 
through the screes below Rough Crag to the summit of the 
Rigg, where it is expected the Rest House, or the new Dun 
Bull, will be built. Indeed, to be of any use for the purpose 
for which it has to be built, that is, a house of rest and 
refreshment for travellers crossing the fells either for business 
or pleasure, it must be built here, as all the tracks previously 
referred to meet only at this spot. 

The site is an ideal one. It is ringed round with the hills 
and crags mentioned in a previous paragraph, and near enough 
for the topmost height of any one of them to be reached from 
the hotel between breakfast and lunch. It should be built 
of native stone—grey rag and Skiddaw slate—in keeping 
with the craggy heights which rise abruptly on its southern 
border, sheltering it from southern storms, while on the north 
it would be protected by the Rigg Plantation. 

Bowderthwaite, the oldest and traditionally the first 
stone-built house in Mardale, stood on this ridge. It is the 
highest suitable land in the dale and commands a view of nearly 
the whole length of the lake and the valleys of Mardale and 
Riggindale, as well as all the paths leading to Mardale. It is 
quite natural to suppose that Hugh Holme, as soon as he could 
safely leave the retirement of his cave in the rough and rocky 
portion of Rough Crag about a mile higher up Riggindale, 
would select this place on account of its commanding situation, 
always an important point with old Norman barons, and also in 
case of emergency to be within reasonable distance of his old 
hiding place. That descendant of his who built the tower on 
Wood Howe must have been bred back. The house was pulled 
down many years ago and the stone used for building the wall 
which runs along the Ridge to Heron Crag. I often wonder 
how on earth these walls were built. The one referred to along 
the ridge in one place for a considerable distance is over rough 
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rocky ground, almost precipitous, and the stone must have been 
carried on men’s backs—no animal could possibly get a footing 
there. Another strange thing is, why were they ever built. 
Stakes or stones at intervals would answer the same purpose. 
Surely it must have been to find work for idle hands to do. 


XIX. 


“Mighty Nature bounds as from her birth, 

The sun is in the heavens and life on the earth; 

Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 

Health in the gale, and freshness in the stream.” 
RISING steeply just beyond the hotel grounds are the rocky 
eminences, one above the other, of Swine Crag, Heron Crag 
and Eagle Crag to the topmost cairn on the ridge of Rough 
Crag. From this eyrie on a sunny summer afternoon the rough, 
ragged face of Harter Fell is softened by a thin bluish haze, 
induced probably by the Skiddaw slate of which it is composed. 
The mournful bleat of the scattered Herdwicks on Mardale 
Head, mingling with the murmur of many falling waters, sound 
as muffled and remote as an echo dying away among the rocks 
on the top of Nan Bield. Three hundred feet below lies 
Blea Water, and on either side of the knife-like edge the 
rolling fells of Riggindale and Mardale Waters are flecked in the 
spring with the fluffy whiteness of cotton grass, or as Ossian 
calls it, ‘‘ the down of Cana.’’ Indeed, the whole district is 
similar to what he describes in “ Fingall.” Far above, the 
kestrel circles round Kidsty Pike or Bason Crag, or hangs stilly 
on poised wing to drop suddenly on its prey ; or occasionally 
a solitary heron (or maybe a pair) flies heavily on its way 
to the lower reaches of the lake or the alder and willow-clad 
margins of the becks. Perchance a stag or two may be seen 
browsing on the northern skyline. From Rampsgill Head to 
Randale Ridge is but a cockstride to a Martindale stag. Three 
or four may even be seen deep down in Riggindale or on the 
hollow slopes of Felspot. I have found shed antlers on the 
southern slopes of Rough Crag. 
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Horse Racing on High Street over 100 years ago. 
The water below is Blea Tarn. 
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How trade was carried on over 100 years ago. 


By pack horses from Kendal, by Longsleddale, Great Scarth Pass and Mardale to Penrith. 


The Remains of the Fort on Castle Crag. 


Mardale Green, the Dun Bull, Grove Brae, and Tower on Wood Howe, in 1820. 
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XX. 


AT the hotel the bridle-path will end and the road begin, as 
it now does from the Dun Bull yard, and drop diagonally down 
to Riggindale, where it will be carried over the beck, to turn 
again in a diagonal direction up to Flake Howe Crag, where 
it will be joined by the path from Patterdale, then by Flake 
Howe screes and Castle Crag (the site of an old Roman fort, 
an outpost of the Roman road over High Street leading to 
Hadrian’s Wall), near to the graves of the Scottish Raiders, 
and in full view of the pretty cascades in Whelter Beck, behind 
Whelter Cottage, and so on through the rough screes of Whelter 
Knotts, Benty Hollow and Laithwaite Crags, to the bridge 
over the Measand Beck, just below the high falls, where again 
I hope the bridge will be made to harmonise with its 
surroundings. From here the road will be fairly straight across 
the fell to Burn Banks, where it will join the present road 
somewhere beyond Thornthwaite. 

The Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian Society 
met in Mardale in 1922, and explored Castle Crag and Whelter 
Hollow. They found undoubted evidences that there had been 
a fort on the Crag but decided that it was British, not Roman. 
This may be so but it does not follow that it was not used by 
the Romans as an occasional observation post by an advance 
guard when a convoy was on the way to the Roman Wall. 
Riggindale Straits, little more than a mile away could be held 

by a handful of men, and so many valleys and hiding places 
converge on the straits that it would be very necessary to 
guard against the natives assembling for a sudden attack. 
Another reason they give is that no Roman remains were 
found there. I have just finished reading Professor Bruce’s 
book on Hadrian’s Wall. He makes many references to the 
mile castles which extended from end to end of the Wall, but 
I don’t remember any references to Roman remains being 
found on these sites. Nearly all such finds were in places of 
residence, but seldom in temporary Military posts. 
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XXI. 


I CANNOT leave Measand without referring to its old school. 
It was founded in 1713 by Richard Wright. When Richard 
Wright died, Richard Law, his nephew, succeeded to his uncle’s 
property and is referred to as the benefactor of the school. 
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FOUNDER: |: 


BENEFAC 


Sketch by W. H. Longworth. 


I take that to mean that he provided the school endowment. 
These particulars are set forth on a tablet on the porchway of 
the school. Richard Law was of the family of Bishop Law of 
Carlisle, who had thirteen children. Three of his sons, John, 
Edward, and George, created a record at Cambridge University 
which has never been equalled before or since. One after the 
other they became Classical Medallists in combination with 
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the second and third Wranglership. The eldest, John, 
ultimately became Bishop of Clonfert in Ireland. Edward, 
the second son, became Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
and was afterwards famous as the great Lord Ellenborough. 
The third son George became Bishop of Bath and Wells—truly 
a distinguished trio. I am indebted for this information to 
Sir Algernon Law, K.C.M:G., C.B., a grandson of Lord 


Sketch byW. H. Longworth. 
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Ellenborough and a first cousin only thrice removed to the 
Richard Law whose name appears on the tablet referred to as 
Benefactor of the school, who some time ago sent me a reprint 
of a paper he had written on the family of the Right Reverend 
Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle. Incidentally it also gave 
me a clue to the origin of an engraved medallion on a slab of 
rough Skiddaw slate in front of Whelter Cottage. It represents 
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a head within two circles, and underneath it is the date “ 1785.” 
The frontispiece in the reprint sent to me by Sir Algernon Law 
is a circular print of an engraving in his possession of John Law, 
Bishop of Clonfert in “ 1785.” 

Pursuing this subject further I find on a mural tablet on 
the right-hand side of the porch at Mardale church the 
following inscription : 

To the Memory 
of the Rev’: Ri: Hebson upwards of 
50 years The truly Christian Pastor 
of this Chapelry And the able and 
most diligent Master of Measand 
School for a still longer period. 
He died Sept" 25th 1799 Aged 75. 


Reader 
This stone pretends not to be the 
record of his virtues; they built not 
their hopes on such perishable 
materials; but only a small token 
of grateful attention from one 
who profited by his instructions & 
reveres the example he set of 
unaffected conscientious 
Integrity 
From the above it will be seen that the Rev. Ri: Hebson was 
schoolmaster at Measand in 1785, and there is no doubt 
whatever that he lived at Whelter, which is about midway 
between the school and the church, and in his leisure hours 
engraved this beautiful medallion in honour of the distinguished 
relative of the benefactor of his school. 

As the old school will be some 80-odd feet below high 
water mark and the wall at Whelter on which the medallion 
stone rests will also be under water, I think it is only fitting 
that such interesting memorials should be built into the wall, 
which it will be necessary to build immediately above where 
the old school now stands, in connection with the bridge which 
will span the ravine separating the higher from the lower falls 
on Measand Beck. I hope that the members of the Waterworks 
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A Mardale Picnic in 1772. 4 


Committee will bear these things in mind when the time 
arrives. Considering the immense benefit Manchester will 
derive from the destruction of Mardale and Measand, their 
church and school, this is a very small thing to ask for. 


_ XXII. 


“Oh, summer is a pleasant time, with all its sounds and sights, 
Its dewy mornings, balmy eves, and tranquil calm delights. 
I sigh when I behold the leaves fall yellow on the plain, 
And all the winter long I sing, sweet summer! come again.” 


ON the 4th of July in the year 1772 a picnic on horseback took 
place from Measand, led by Mr. Law, probably the son of 
Richard Law the benefactor of Measand School, consisting 
of seven ladies and nine gentlemen—just enough to give the 
ladies a change of swaines on the way. It was celebrated in 
two hundred and thirteen lines of very poor stuff written by 
Joseph Bowman of Roughill, who was not one of the invited 
guests, and does not disguise his disappointment. The lines 
describe the various adventures of the party until Kidsty Pike 
was reached. 


“ And there they viewed that curious well 
Upon the summit of that hill— 
Their first good thought and chiefest care 
Was to unhorse the lovely fair: 
The first thing that they did was this, 
They welcomed them each with a kiss.” 


Human nature does not appear to have changed much. I 
seem to remember something of the kind myself on similar 
occasions. He goes on to say: 


“ Regaled with punch and cheesecakes good 
The sparkling glass did go, 
At the expense of Mr. Law, 
Who played upon the German flute ; 
Sweet airs select he then blew out; 
Mr. Gibson too, he did the same, 
Long may he live and live in fame—”’ 
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Punch and cheesecakes! The punch no doubt was for the 
men and the cheesecakes for the ladies. This however was only 
a ‘‘putting-on.” They wended their way by Riggindale 
Straights and High Street, ‘‘ Where Kings of old were wont to 
meet.” 
‘‘ Then to Nan Bield they straight did haste, 

The boundary of Kendal Waste, 

Thence they descended to an inn 

Jack Mounsey keeps on Mardale Green ; 

They eat and drink, and call for more, 

Of country cheer they had good store, 

And eat till they could eat no more.” 


After which they went home. The journey took them the 
whole of a summer’s day. When they parted there would be 
more kissing, and no doubt the gentlemen would have more 
punch and the ladies more cheesecakes before they went to 
bed. They evidently knew how to enjoy life in Mardale some 
200 years ago. The whole account, however, points to a far 
superior scale of social life than is enjoyed to-day in the same 
neighbourhood. This was no doubt due partly to the very 
excellent schools of Bampton and Measand, and partly to the 
fact that the Statesmen of that day owned their farms, and 
could well afford the small cost of their children’s education. 
“In Bampton they drove the plough in Latin in those days.” 
The Westmorland Statesmen have produced many eminent 
men in the past, but the educational facilities have vastly 
deteriorated and the race is now nearly extinct—at any rate 
so far as the Bampton district is concerned. 


XXIII. 


Amoncst the most distinguished lovers of Mardale in 
bygone days was the noted artist, James Thompson, born in 
Penrith in 1806 of Quaker parents. Like many men who 
have become eminent in the particular line of life their genius 
most fitted them for, he met the most determined opposition 
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from his father in his desire to devote himself to Art instead 
of trade. His first job as a painter was to paint two name- 
plates for carts belonging to Thomas Wilkinson a Cumberland 
worthy, a life-long friend of Wordsworth’s and also at a later 
period of his own. Sketching one day in Lowther Park, Lord 
Lonsdale passed by and was so impressed with his work that 
he invited him to the Castlé to make copies of some of his own 
paintings. So well was this commission executed that his 
lordship introduced Thompson to London Art Circles, which 
was the commencement of a long, honourable and distinguished 
career. Many of his paintings were engraved, about the best 
known being ‘‘ The Highland Ferry Boat ” of which thousands 
of copies were sold. It is often taken for one of Landseer’s 
best. Some of his finest works exhibited at the Royal Academy 
were paintings of scenes in Mardale and Haweswater. Amongst 
them were “ Pleasure Party on Haweswater,” ‘‘ The Height of 
Ambition,”’ and ‘‘ The Downfall of Pride.’’ On these two are 
portraits of Hugh Parker Holme the last King of Mardale, and 
his brother, also no doubt my lady correspondent who wrote 
me about Jimmie Lowther’s Ghost and grew eloquent on the 
charms of the boy Hugh. 

By kind permission of Messrs. Virtue & Co. I have 
been allowed to reproduce his most famous Mardale painting, 
“ Drawing the Net at Haweswater.’”’ It was painted in 1867. 
The scene is laid near the old boathouse on the opposite side 
of the lake to the present one and nearer Walla Crag. In 
the boat are Lord Justice and Lady Brett; sitting down with 
his favourite dog at his feet, the Earl of Lonsdale ; standing by 
him the Earl of Malmesbury, while to the left engaged in 
drawing the net, Captain F. W. Lowther, Mr. Robinson the 
earl’s secretary and the boatman. Mr. Thompson ended his 
days at “‘ The Hermitage,” a small house at Hackthorpe just 
outside Lowther Park. In a letter to a London friend while 
staying at Measand he wrote: “At Haweswater, shut out 
from intrusive visitors that only kill time working on pictures 
you may shortly see in London, and sharing with those who 
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are dear to me the pleasures of intellectual retirement we spend 
happy lives among the mountains. Among scenes like these 
man feels the power and goodness of God more intensely than 
in the din and bustle of a crowded city. We shall leave 
Haweswater with regret.” 

Thompson painted all his Mardale and Haweswater 
pictures while staying with Mr. Bland at Measand Beck Hall, 
with Walla Crag, Naddle Forest and the range of hills beyond, 
over which he could see the sun rise in the early morning. 
When in London his letters show a strong desire to get back 
to the beautiful dale, which was the source of his greatest 
inspirations. 


XXIV. 


HicuH up in Mardale Head lie two tarns. Blea Water (1,584 
feet), dark, sombre and forbidding, its western side an 
inaccessible cliff, except, of course, to a rock-climbing friend of 
mine who calls it a scramble. After noon it sees no sunlight, 
except in high summer ; it has no friendly beach, but is what 
it looks like, the cruel mouth of an extinct volcano. Its 
neighbour, Small Water, half-a-mile away, at the foot of Nan 
Bield Pass (also an extinct volcano), separated from it by 
Piot Crag, is as pleasant and inviting as Blea Water is black 
and repellant. From a shingly beach, under the shadow of a 
rock on the eastern shore, there is a fine triple echo. The first 
comes back from Small Water Crags clear and distinct, the 
second wanders up Nan Bield Pass, and the third dies away 
amongst the rocks at the top. By the side of the path, at the 
bottom of the pass, are three shelters roughly put together 
from the mass of large flat stones of Skiddaw slate lying around. 
Probably they were built for the use of travellers overtaken 
by mist or darkness. To the south, on the slope of Piot Crag, 
there are several large boulders, the largest evidently split in 
two when ‘it fell, which were without doubt shot out of Small 
Water in its volcanic days. To this day they all bear traces 
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of having been subjected to immense heat, and are quite unlike 
any other rocks in the neighbourhood. Geologists tell us that 
the oldest rock formation in existence is Skiddaw slate. All 
the sharp jagged rocky eminences of Mardale are of this stone. 
On the sides of the hills and in the valley, but of much later 
formation, huge masses of grey rag are met with, but they are 
almost as round and smooth as if they had been sandpapered. 
This roundness and smoothness these learned people tell us 
has been caused by centuries of “ ice-scratching,”’ as the glaciers 
of the ice age gradually worked their way from the mountain 
tops to the valleys below. A large outcrop of grey rag crosses 
the dale from Naddle to Burn Banks 100 yards or so beyond 
the outlet of the lake. This will form the foundation of the 
new dam. As the sharp points of Skiddaw slate could not 
be rounded even by such powerful agency, small pieces were 
broken off. Hence the screes on the hillsides. In W. C. 
Skelton’s Reminiscences of Joe Bowman he writes : “ A former 
vicar of Mardale was once preaching to a congregation composed 
mostly of hunters, and was proving by archeological evidence 
that the rocks of Mardale were amongst the oldest in the 
world. Suddenly noticing Joe Bowman sitting just below 
he said ‘‘ and I ought to add there are some very old and 
rugged rocks at Patterdale,’ Joe nudged me and whispered 
“ Ah thowt t’ auld lad wod hev to bring Hunty in somehow.” 

Either of these tarns is within an hour’s easy walk from the 
Dun Bull. The two tarns, and the streams issuing from them, 
filling the air with the music of their falls, are called Mardale 
Waters. 


XXV. 


ON one of our visits a few years ago we took a short walk, 
between breakfast and lunch, up Great Scarth Pass and over 
Harter Fell. The highest point is 1,800 feet above the Dun 
Bull, a little over a mile away as the crow flies—a stiffish pull. 
Amongst the stones forming the cairn at the extreme top we 
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found a tin box with a record of names, dates and times occupied 
by various people in climbing from the Dun Bull. We added 
ours and returned it, hoping before long to add another record. 
We continued along the screes and above Small Water to Nan 
Bield Pass, returning by the rocky path down the dale, feeling 
that we had earned our lunch. 

Next year we climbed Harter Fell again to add another 
record, but, alas, some vandal had been there and taken the 
records away, tin as well. A thick mist was on the fell, with 
cold wind and driving rain. Just beyond the cairn at the top 
there is a slit in the precipitous face of the hill leading straight 
down to the bottom of Great Scarth Pass, about 1,500 feet 
below. On the ordnance map it is called Black John Hole, 
but the natives call it High Holes Earth, the reason being that 
the hunted foxes often go to earth there. Daffurn told us 
that every hunting season one or more dogs get into positions 
in this ravine from which they cannot return and they remain 
there until death overtakes them. It is one of those places 
Wordsworth speaks of “ that keeps till June December’s snow.”’ 
I have several times seen snow there at Whitsuntide. After 
some hesitation we decided to go down it and save the three- 
mile walk in the wind and rain we should otherwise have had. 
We had not gone far before we had cause to regret our decision. 
For about 200 feet we were sliding on loose stones, which now 
and then went crashing down 800 feet or more into the valley 
below. After that we struck water, which gradually increased 
in volume until we were struggling down a watercourse about 
two-foot-six wide with almost perpendicular sides, to which 
we clung wherever we could find a ledge in the rocky sides, to 
prevent us slipping down stream and possibly breaking our 
bones if not our necks. About half way down we came to the 
first waterfall, six feet deep and no foothold. We had to 
hold on by the jagged rocks over which the water flowed, and 
simply go through it. On a ledge just below this waterfall 
we noticed a heap of bleached bones, doubtless the remains 
of some hound whose eagerness in the chase had led him to a 
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spot from whence he could not return. Farther down we came 
to a sloping fall about five yards long. The last man made no 
bones about it, but just tucked his mackintosh under him and 
slid down through the water. He happened to be the only 
one who had no change of clothing, so for two days he walked 
about in one of Daffurn’s suits. 

It took us just an hour to get down the 1,500 feet, and was 
a most nerve-racking experience. As every rock climber knows 
it is far easier to climb up a precipice than to go down one. 
But “all’s well that ends well.” We all got safely to the 
bottom, very wet, but none the worse for our adventure. 
We brought back with us some fine specimens of stags-horn 
moss, which grows to perfection in this sheltered ravine. 
Another rare plant, the holly fern, however, is more frequently 
met with, patches being found on Harter Fell, Nan Bield Pass 
above Small Water, High Street above Blea Tarn, and on 
Rough Crag. 

It is somewhat singular that the flora should vary so 
much on the different hills in such a small area. On the slope 
of the Lady’s Seat no ferns or mosses grow, but on the soft 
ground it is difficult to walk without treading on the delicate 
marsh violet, which grows here freely, but elsewhere is rarely 
seen. On the harder ground and where the jutting rocks are 
covered with a layer of earth, beds of wild thyme are often 
met with ; while the grassy slopes of the fellside, in due season, 
are dotted over with small pure white balls of the cotton grass, 
which stand out from the green grass like stars in the sky on a 
moonless frosty night. Across the valley, Mardale Banks and 
Branstree fellside are masses of bracken, with not a flower of 
any kind to be seen—not even a foxglove. 

Next day we went over Kidsty Pike and High Street into 
Patterdale. The tops were again thick with mist and for a time 
we lost our way. Then the mist lifted as we went zig-zagging 
down the western side of High Street towards the Hayeswater 
beck and Patterdale. The valley below was clear, but had the 
semi-dark appearance which often precedes a thunder storm. 
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The tops of St. Sunday Crag and Helvellyn were still covered - 
with thick mist, when suddenly between the whiteness of the 
mist on the mountains and the darkness in the valley, a burst 
of subdued sunshine fell across the opposite hillside, revealing 
the most gorgeous and magnificent view I have ever seen. 
The light seemed unreal, and the whole scene like a vision 
from another world. The mist gradually rolled up, followed 
by the sunshine, for all the world like an immense theatre 
curtain rolling slowly up to display a transformation scene: 
save that no artist ever painted such lovely colouring, rich as 
a generous autumn could make it, as the subdued light of the 
sun showed through the mist on the slopes of Helvellyn. 
The mist came down again, and blotted it out, but it was 
repeated twice before we reached Low Hartsop, when the 
mist finally lifted and we finished the walk in bright sunshine. 


XXVI. 


ONE great charm of Mardale is its becks. There are seven 
of them, besides sikes and gills, beginning with Measand, 
which has the most prominent fall in the valley, but is 
somewhat tame. As mentioned elsewhere, Guerness Gill is 
the most picturesque. Beyond Measand the sound of falling 
water is ever present. ‘ 


““A land of streams ! Some like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 
And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumb’rous sheet of foam below. 


A land where all things always seemed the same.” 
Some of the becks in a distance of a mile or so fall over 
1,000 feet by a series of pretty cascades and miniature 
waterfalls. There is a certain repellent grandeur about a great 


waterfall. It roars and boils and sweeps things out of its way. 
It is very fine and imposing, but does not invite closer 
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acquaintance. On the other hand, these charming cascades 
jump joyously over their rocky ridges like playful children 
let loose from school. They laugh and sing and sparkle in 
the sun, while the eddying pool below invites the hot and tired 
wayfarer to the comfort of its cool, refreshing bosom. 

Fortunately, the great water scheme will not interfere 
with any of these becks and waterfalls, but, on the contrary, 
the new road and bridle-paths will bring most of them 
somewhat nearer, and reveal beauty spots to the casual visitor 
of which he at present knows nothing. I hope the new road 
will be innocent of stone walls and iron railings, with wide 
margins some three or four yards where possible, with 
unobtrusive fences hidden by kindly growths which now for 
the most part fringe the road from Burn Banks to Mardale. 
Heather and gorse and ivy, blackthorn, holly and mountain 
ash, wild raspberries and blackberries, honey-suckle, wild 
roses, the Guelder rose, convolvulus and the meadow-sweet, 
which now scents the air even when passing in a motor-car, 
the primrose, foxglove, and that beautiful and prolific plant, 
the wild geranium or meadow crane’s-bill, to say nothing of 
the humble daisy and buttercup, or the tiny ranunculus which 
brightens the mossy wayside pools, the March violet, wild 
thyme, and a hundred other beautiful plants which now grow 
wild alongside or near to the present road. Patches of lady’s 
bed-straw and parsley fern will always relieve the grey 
monotony of the screes. 

There is not, nor is there ever likely to be, as much traffic 
over this road in a month as the roads round Thirlmere see 
every summer day, and consequently there is not the same 
necessity for the costly and inartistic walls which surround 
that lake. Anyone familiar with the road on the west side of 
Derwentwater will know the kind of road I mean—a narrow 
roadway with wide margins. 
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XXVII. 


HAWESWATER is 2.33 miles long, its greatest width is 
half-a-mile, narrowing at Measand Straits to about 100 yards. 
The drainage area is about 11 square miles of very rough and 
rugged mountain sides. Its height above O.D. is 695 feet, 
the highest in England, to be increased when the dam is erected 
just beyond the present outlet, to 790 feet. Its present greatest 
depth opposite Nook Sike is 103 feet, with an average from end 
to end of 394 feet. When the water level is raised the full 
capacity of the lake will be 18,400 millions of gallons, twice 
the capacity of Thirlmere and three times that of Longdendale, 
and sufficient to provide 75 million gallons per day to 
Manchester and those places dependent on it for about another 
hundred years. Its length will be about four miles. 


XXVIII. 


I pon’T know what kind of dam the engineers are going to 
make across the valley from Naddle Forest to Burn Banks, 
but hope it will be like the Howden and Derwent dams in 
Derwentdale. They have no side weirs like those in 
Longdendale and Thirlmere. In times of flood, or whenever 
the reservoir is over-full, the waste water pours over the dam 
sill like a miniature Niagara. Some people think that dams 
and water towers spoil the beauty of the scenery. They may 
do so for a time. In the Manchester Waterworks Committee 
Room hangs a photograph taken about thirty years ago of the 
tower on the margin of Thirlmere, with red sandstone facings, 
fresh from the mason’s hands, bare and gaunt, with not a shrub 
to hide its nakedness. To-day the observant traveller will 
notice about a mile from Wythburn a creeper-covered tower 
almost hidden in a plantation of well-grown conifers, its 
aggressive redness mellowed by the grey rime of thirty misty 
winters, which adds very considerably both to the interest and 
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beauty of the landscape. And so it will be at Haweswater if 
the roadmaker and forester do their work as it has been done 
at Thirlmere and Howden. 

If the work at Haweswater is taken in hand in the manner 
I have indicated, none of its beauty will be lost, but rather 
added to, especially when the bare fellsides are green with 
the woods which always form part of schemes of this kind. 


XXIX. 


WHAT the present generation will undoubtedly lose is the 
valley and all it contains. Measand, with its old school, 
previously referred to, will disappear, together with every 
farmhouse in the dale, the old church, and the Dun Bull. 
For nearly one hundred years there has been an annual 
Shepherds’ Meet at the Dun Bull the third week in November. 
In the old days this meet was held on the top of High Street, 
accompanied by horse-racing and the usual sports of those 
days. Imagine toiling from Mardale, Kentmere, Patterdale, 
and even far-away Longsleddale, rising 2,000 feet or so over 
rough ground, carrying barrels of beer and other things 
necessary for a feast. What men they must have been ! 
The horse-racing and sports finally came to an end and were 
merged in the Shepherds’ Meet now held at the Dun Bull. 
To-day the sport consists of two days’ hunting by the Ullswater 
Pack, led by Joe Bowman, one of the most noted huntsmen in 
the dales since the days of John Peel, a hound trail, sheep-dog 
trials, and clay pigeon shooting. An old account, equally true 
to-day, says: ‘After a good day’s sport, huntsmen, shepherds, 
visitors, sheep-dogs and terriers (hounds are not admitted) 
all turn into the ‘‘Dun Bull” for a hearty meal. In the 
evening a smoking concert is held in the dining room, and 
a long table on trestles stands in the middle of the room. 
Around it sit all those who have gathered during the day. 
A chairman is appointed, and sits at the head of the table, 
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whilst under the table are sheep-dogs and terriers galore. 
Toasts are proposed in the usual way; then the chairman 
calls for a song, and if there is a chorus so much the better. 
Everybody is supposed to sing at least one song. Sometimes, 
if a song has a good swing, the men get particularly 
enthusiastic, the shepherds beat on the tables with their 
sticks, and the sheep-dogs and terriers join the chorus with 
enthusiasm or execration, no man knows which.” I have 
heard Joe Bowman sing a hunting song after two o’clock in the 
morning, and be out with his hounds, fresh as paint, before nine. 
In the days to come, Joe’s name will rival that of John Peel 
as a mighty hunter. 

The North men come to this festival from near and far, 
even from Sedburgh and other places in the West Riding, as 
well as from every nook and corner of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. When tired out with the day’s hunting and the 
night’s revelry, some sleep on chairs, some in the barns, or 
wherever they can lay their heads. 

In a few years these things may be as ships that pass in 
the night—as a tale that is told. I cannot say. But the 
grassy fells will be let for sheep grazing. Where there are 
sheep on the fells, they stray, and must have a meeting place 
to sort out those belonging to the various owners. (I 
believe this is really the origin of the present clearing house 
system.) Where there are sheep there must be lambs. 
Where there are lambs, especially in the craggy fastnesses 
of Westmorland, there are foxes, and as there will be no 
farmers to keep down the ground game and vermin in Mardale, 
probably more foxes. So the meet and the hunt may have to 
be held willy-nilly. One thing, however, is certain: Mardale, 
as we of this generation know it, will disappear, and leave not a 
trace behind. The older men will have gone; the younger 
men may live to tell tales to their sons and grandsons of the 
days of hunting and the nights of revelry they passed in 
Mardale before the flood. 
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THE MARDALIANS’ LAMENT. 


The farmsteads are empty, their roof-trees are gone ; 
The strong, hardy dalesmen have left one by one. 
There’s nothing to show where their old dwellings stood, 
Save whitening stones fathoms deep ‘neath the flood. 


Dear was the forest where we wandered so free, 

Or rested awhile on some old fallen tree ; 

Dear were the meadows reaching down to the shore, 
But the fair maids of Mardale will tread them no more. 


The quaint little church, nestling ’neath the old yews, 
Has been plundered of altar, and pulpit, and pews; 
The sacred dead laid to rest there for aye, 

Will hear the last trump in some place far away. 


The Dun Bull has gone,—no more shall we rest there ; 
Its larders are empty, its cupboards are bare; © 

No more shall we feast, little recking the cost; 

The rooms where we revelled for ever are lost. 


So, Mardale, farewell ! The strangers have robbed thee 
Of all that was dear to my comrades and me; 

Of forest, and church, and Dun Bull we’re bereft, 
High Whelter’s gaunt gables are all they have left. 


The above lines are anticipatory. Mardale will not be 
interfered with for some years to come. I have written them 
now as I may not be here when all these things come to pass. 


August, 1921. 
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A WAR-TIME WANDERING. 


“The Spring is here—the delicate-footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers, 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 
In lovelier scenes to pass these sweeter hours.” 


Y Backwater has become overfull and run over. I did 

not intend making it so long. Yet, as in the first 

edition I included at the end certain views of a Mardalian 

Wandering in War Time, I feel somewhat constrained to fill 
in the details. 

It was Easter time and we journeyed by rail to Newby 
Bridge that delightful retreat at the foot of Windermere— 
where the hostess and the hotel are as charming as the scenery. 
We were out really for a few days quiet strolling, and next day 
wandered as far as Hawkshead, a beautiful and enjoyable 
walk but not much good for motor cars. As I have said it was 
war-time, and when we arrived at Hawkshead we had rather 
short commons at the hotel we stayed at, but an architect and 
a painter and decorator were of the party, and if they don’t 
know how to work in extras on a job it is quite certain no other 
man does—except a plumber. After lunch at the hotel they 
slipped out and got another higher up the street. 

It was a beautiful day and we wandered about the 
interesting old town, saw its old church and grammar school, 
where Wordsworth received his early education, its quaint 
streets and passages. Then we started over the hill towards 
Coniston. In the distance to northward the Langdales, IIl 
Bell, and Foswick, were covered with snow, and far away 
High Street showed but dimly in the mist. Next morning 
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was wet but we walked on partly through woods where they 
were felling fir trees by fixing a chain about two-thirds of the 
way up and with a team of horses pulling them up by the roots. 
A few minutes with a cross-cut. saw, and off came the root 
thereby saving much time and labour. By the time we reached 
Ambleside for lunch we were wet through. We lunched at 
the Salutation, and waited for the rain to cease as we were 
due at the Mortal Man at Troutbeck for supper and bed. It 
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The Mardalians going supperless to bed at the 


“Mortal Man,” Troutbeck. & 


The old Inn Sign, which is still preserved, painted by Ibbetson, depicted one man lank, 
lean and pale ; another fat, jolly and rubicund, and underneath: 


““O mortal man, that lives by bread, 
What is it makes thy nose so red?” 

“Thou silly fool, that look’st pale, 
*Tis drinking Sally Birkett’s ale.” 
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rained so persistently however that at last we were reduced 
to the ignominy of taking a wagonette and driving there. 
We had a cup of tea and some bread and butter, to put us on 
as we thought for supper ; but alas there was no supper, neither 
was there any whisky, and the war beer was not fit to drink. 

There were eight of us, but only beds for seven, so we drew 
lots for one to sleep out, “‘~Polly’’ short for Polyglot (he speaks 
seven languages) was as it happened the fortunate one. There 


The Inn was crowded and one of them had to sleep at 
the nearest farmhouse—oh, what a difference ! 


as a thick wetting mist on and he had to walk some distance 
to the nearest farmhouse. ‘‘Sir Christopher ” (the architect) 
has represented the two scenes. The seven going weary and 
supperless to bed, but “ Polly ”’ being welcomed by the farmer’s 
wife with a cold chicken and by the farmer with a bottle of 
whisky. ‘‘ Oh, what a difference.” 


58 Lost in the Mist. 


Next morning it was still raining, but at 10 o’clock we 
started, as a good fat lunch had been ordered at the Dun Bull 
at Mardale for two o’clock. Presently the rain ceased and we 
left Troutbeck Tongue and Foswick behind. We made such 
headway that we sighted Kentmere Reservoir. Then our 
troubles began. Less than an hour would have seen us at the 
Dun Bull, but “Sir Christopher’’ has faithfully depicted 
what really happened to us in the sketch ‘How Now”? We 
wandered hither and thither, plunging into snowdrifts and bogs. 
Finally we gave it up and got below the line of mist, to find 
ourselves at Threshthwaite Cove about half-a-mile beyond where 
we had left Troutbeck Tongue by the Roman road for Mardale. 
Some were for going back to the Mortal Man, but knowing what 
was waiting for us at the Dun Bull my stomach cried out 
against it, so while the others were discussing the matter I, 
seeing Low Hartsop in the distance, set off with ‘“ Michael 
_ Angelo” (the painter) and the rest followed. We arrived at 
_ the Patterdale Hotel at 4-30, and had as good a tea as the 
war regulations allowed. 

Some of them thought they were going to spend the 
night at Patterdale, but I had made other arrangements, and 
at 5-30 as soon as tea was over a wagonette with two splendid 
horses in the shafts drove up, so off we went, bowling merrily 
along the beautiful lake-side road, past the richly wooded 
crags of Glenridding and Stybarrow. Glencoin Wood and 
Lyulph’s Tower, with the wide expanse of Ullswater in full 
view, backed by Place Fell and High Street, gradually dropping 
to the level of Moor Divock, were soon left behind. An hour 
from the start we were at the end of the lake. 

“Michael Angelo” and “‘ Sir Christopher ”’ were in great 
form, so with anecdote and repartee they beguiled the way. 
Soon the dark loam of the valley gave way to the red earth 
of the Celleron uplands as we wound in and out through pretty 
country lanes with everchanging views, past snug and clean 
farmhouses, bosomed in belts of trees We had just light enough 
to look back on the old towers of Dacre Castle, once the home 
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of the lordly Dacres. In the days of the Georges they were 
rather a spendthrift lot, and there is a legend that one of them 
was so involved that he applied to one of the thrifty Lowthers 
to buy a large part of his land. The bargain was struck but 
the payment was to be half cash down and the balance on 
reaping the first crop. Lowther paid the first half promptly— 
and planted the land with acorns. So much for the story. 


The day after—lost in the mist on High Sireet. 
Lunch waiting at the Dun Bull at 2 o'clock. 
Arrived there at 8-45. 


There are to-day, however, very many fine old oak trees on 
the Lowther estate, but the home of the Dacres knows them 
nomore. Their halls and chambers are used as barns and their 
courtyard is littered with farm refuse ; even their name is but 
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a memory in the land where they ruled as feudal lords. But 
the Lowthers have flourished like a green bay tree, and their 
stately home is the pride of Westmorland. 

Presently the top was gained and we began to drop into the 
valley of the Lowther. The castle stood out white in the 
gathering twilight against a dark background of wood, but 
gradually faded into nothingness. 


““ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 


We pulled up at Askham after a spanking run of thirteen 
miles done in about an hour anda half. Fifteen minutes rest, 
and the remaining ten miles to Mardale, being nearly all down 
hill or slightly undulating, melted rapidly away. As the 
twilight faded ‘‘ Michael’ and “‘ Sir Christopher” became as 
quiet as two gamecocks gone to roost, the silence of the night 
being broken only by the rythmic sound of the horses’ hoofs 
and the crunch of the wheels on the roadway. As we rounded 
the bend out of Burn Banks the serried edge of Walla Crag 
loomed large against the skyline, but merged into the darkness 
of the forest as we approached Measand. Haweswater was still 
and dark, save that a fitful gleam of moonlight glanced now and 
then through the drifting clouds over Mardale Head across the 
High Water of the lake. The church, dimly seen in the dark 
shadows of the ancient yews, slipped by, then we swung round 
the bend over the quaint old bridge, flashed past the twinkling 
lights of the Grove Brae of pleasant memories, and pulled up 
at the Dun Bull at 8-45. Flake Howe was there to welcome us, 
and he did it so well that he was still there next morning when 
we came down to breakfast. The dinner that night did some- 
thing to atone for the short commons we had been on during 
the day. 
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The Mardalians Celebrating the Festival of 
St. Hugh of Mardale. 
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Sir Christopher deals in futures. 
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